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Fair Journey! 


Here we are, every well-bolstered and energetic 
son of Democratiana, with a yellow-spangled ticket, 
and a bright face pointing to Europe. (All except the 
few conscientious stragglers remaining to watch the 


presidential pot.) 


So THE NEW STUDENT, with grace, and com- 
pliments, and loud cheers, issues this final edition for 
the year 1923-24, with Page 2 ff. full of the best in- 
formation we could gather about the places where 


something will ‘‘be doing’’. 


Accept this favor with 


relief, all ye who would do something serious between 
inspections of the beauties of France and the memor- 


ized galleries of Italy! 


Use the addresses, go to the 


conferences, and return to define ‘‘The Mind of 


Europe’’! 


Bon voyage, Auf Wiedersehen, Nazdar, Prosit! 


SYRACUSE PRESIDENT 
A Militant Pacifist 


A number of prominent undergraduates 
at Syracuse University organized a peace 
league and began propaganda against the 
R. O. T. C. at Syracuse. Chancellor 
Charles Wesley Flint acted in no uncertain 
terms. He had himself sworn in as a 
colonel in the R. O. T. C., saying: 

“J have felt it fitting that the head of 
an institution with an R. O. T. C. should 
himself be a member of a reserve corps... 
For that reason, I placed myself at the 
disposal of our government and am proud 
to be in this position of potential service. 

“I am an apostle of peace and along 
with about 100,000 other Americans have 
no use for war with all its brutality, futil- 
ity, and waste, and shall do everything 
reasonable and religious within my power 
to keep America and all the rest of the 
world out of war. 

“But if, in this, I, working humbly with 
all others, with them also fail, then I am 
ready to render any service within my 
power in the only way left for service.” 


Progress of Civilization: A Dictaphone 
in Lover’s Bench. 


When a young man’s fancy at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin turns to trysts along 
the leaf-darkened drive of Park Street, he 
will have to say it with flowers, music, or 
candy: anything but words—else he may 
find himself guilty hearing from the house- 
tops, squawked through the steel-toned 
loud speaker, an endearing conversation 
which was meant only for one pink ear. 

A complete dictaphone was discovered 
hidden away in the bushes at the foot of 
Park Street, and a certain professor in the 
Physic Department—the scoundrel’s name 
has not been revealed — gave to a group 
of practical jokers a loud speaker which 
they were to attach to the dictaphone. 

“Officials have agreed to comply with 
th’s request provided that all conversations 
may be made public to the university,” 
was the announcement. 

The stone bench near which the fiendish 
machine is located, after years of faithful 
service, has thus been robbed of the title 
of Lover’s Bench and converted into a dumb 
memorial of ‘the good old days.” 


Two Opportunities 


In order that the service of The New 
Student may be more complete and more 
accurate during the college year of 1924- 
1925, the governing-group has granted a 
sufficient sum of money to provide two 
traveling fellowships: 

1. For a field worker in Ameriean col- 
leges. 

2. For a field worker in Europe. 

These positions will be filled by two men 
reeently graduated from college. We are 
anxious to hear from anyone interested in 


presenting himself as a candidate for 
either position. 
The college field worker will spend 


about six months traveling in American 
colleges. He will study the student and 
general educational conditions, and make 
periodic reports. He will get information 
wanted by The New Student. 

The field worker in Europe will spend 
some six months in travel — making con- 
tacts, collecting information on things of 
interest to American students, and con- 
ducting an intelligent survey of youth and 
student groups and activities abroad. 

We are anxious to get in touch with any 
young American college graduate who 
would like to undertake an interesting job 
of this sort. Those who have been to Eu- 
rope, and those who speak French or Ger- 
man are especially welcome as candidate 
for Number 2. 

Please address communications written 
before September 15, 1924 to our summer 
address: — The New Student, “The 
Pines,” Woodstock, N. Y. 


MINNESOTA NAMES COOLIDGE 


LaFollette Leads on Second Ballot 


Calvin Coolidge won a close battle with 
Robert LaFollette at the University of 
Minnesota in the mock convention of May 
22, comprising both parties. James Cox, 
Al Smith, and Wheeler of Montana alter- 
nated as leading Democratic candidates, in 
every instance taking third place. 

On the second vote, Fighting Bob car- 
ried 297 votes ta Coolidge’s 273; after that 
the President’s lead increased, and }the 
only surprise was a Wheeler boom on the 
fourth ballot which carried 132 of Smith’s 
and LaFollette’s votes. 


Principal Candidates 1st 2nd 8rd 4th 

CoOlid Peal? wicics. cisinaltte.4 191 273 392 416 

Datlollette ) ce.c:. erst 176 297 381 272 

ROK aU cle Fon Sule cis tacs sus ca 6 158 "7 6 Ft 

POEL GIL ES cic tusisisiecarsateye 7 Mee LeU. gird 

Wheeler i... sive ocsee es — — 182 
TROLL tices isureay Ginesaroo 971 


The platform was a mixture. 
Consolidation of the railroads and free- 
(Continued on page 6) 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


WHAT'S ON IN EUROPE 


Confederation Internationale 
des Etudiants 


MEETS IN WARSAW IN SEPTEMBER 


Sixteen Countries Have Full Membership; 
United States May Join 


An immense net of communication he- 
tween the students of Europe, through cor- 
respondence, conference, and _ personal 
wandertrips, has been set up in remark- 
able fashion within the last few years hy 
thes Gf “la 75., 


tionale des Etudiants, whose next conference 


the Confederation Interna- 


is to be held in Warsaw in September. The 
definite date is not yet known. 

Beginning with France and Belgium, the 
Confederation has now grown to include 
twenty countries, sixteen of them with full 
membership. 

The most attractive of its services is the 
arrangement of student exchange “tours,” 
whereby is restored some of the broad ex- 
perience of the old wandering scholares. 
In The National Union News, organ of the 
National Union of Students, the British 
group, we read of “A Chemical Tour to 
Czecho-Slovakia; An Agricultural Tour of 
Denmark; A Medical Tour of Europe.” In 
every one of these scientific journeys, of 
small student groups through the efforts 
of ithesiGs Io E: 
tries visited played the host. 


the students of the coun- 
Generally these tours are arranged on 
an exchange basis: the guests turn enter- 
tainers. A group of English students will 
visit the guitar-playing Czechs, and eat 
with all their 


food; the Czechs w:]] later come to tea and 


garlic and carraway-seed 


marmalade. 

Then there is the correspondence, where- 
ty those who are studying similar subjects 
in different countries can carry on the most 
informative and amusing exchange of in- 
formation and ideas, and can frequently be 
of the greatest assistance to each other in 
getting local material. 

Other arrangements are made, always 
bent strictly on furthering the interests of 
the students as students. There is no poli- 
tical, religious, or social program. The 
affiliated groups are national student. fed- 
erations, like the National Union of Stu- 
dents in England and Wales. 

The meeting at Warsaw this summer is 
the second Triennial Congress or General 
Assembly of the C. I. E. 

At this meeting the activilies of the 
Confederation will be reviewed, and future 
policy determined. The Executive Com- 
mittee elections for the next three years will 
also.take place. The social functions and 
athletic meets in connection with the conven- 
tions of the C, J. FR, attract large numhera 


of the students and provide them oppor- 
tunities of fellowship. 

At the first Congress, held at Prague, 
in 1921, a desire for American co-opera- 
tion was expressed, which was repeated at 
the meeting of the Council at Oxford last 
year. As yet there is no organization in 
America quite like those affiliated in Eu- 
rope, though the Associated Cosmopolitan 
Clubs are a free member. 

At the present time the C. Ll. E. has to 
face in its own sphere the same difficulties 
which confront the official European dip- 
lomats, and there may he an opportunity 
eventually for statesmanlike action on the 
part of American students int helping the 
ideals of goodwill and justice on which 


the Confederation was founded. 


For League of Nations see page 10. 


OTHER ADDRESSES 
BY COUNTRIES 


ENGLAND 


Mr. Bertram Hawker, National Union of 
Students, The Universities Union, Malet 
Street, London, E. C. 1, can furnish infor- 
mation about international student confer- 
ences. 


FRANCE 


July 15 to 30—Student Camp for Men, 
Domino, L'Ile d’Aleron. 

Further information regarding confer- 
ences may possibly be secured from La 
s2-86 Blvd: 
Paris Vile, France, or American Univer- 
sity Union. 


Jeune Republique, Raspail, 


GEEMANY 


There wil! undoubtedly be several stu- 
dent conferences in Germany this summer. 
As yet few definite dates or places have 
been announced. Students expecting to be 
in Germany and desiring information or 
contact with young Germans should com- 
municate at once with the Lauensteiner 
Kreis, Berlin W. 62, Lutzow Ufer 20. 


HOLLAND 


July 14—19—General Student Confer- 


ence at Nunspeet. 

August 26—Septemhber tst, Men Student 
KF resher’s conference at Nunspeet. 

August 380—September 4th, Women Stu- 
dent Fresher’s conference at Hardenbrock. 

We are told that foreign delegates will 
he welcome to these conferences and need 
understand Dutch. Just 
what a Fresher is, we are not sure. We 
hope however that some students will prove 
adventurous enough to go to find out. Be- 
sides, those who plan foreign conferences 
have a knack of locating them in most al- 
luring places, 


hol necessarily 


Schloss Elmau 


The Foot of the Highest Bavarian Alps 


Meeting Place of Students from all Over 


Europe 


Through the European Student Relief 


The railway station is at Post Klais, 
Bavaria, which is the terminal of lines 
from Munich and from Innsbruck, Austria. 

A busline runs from Post Klais to 
Schloss Elmau, tucked neatly at the foot 
of the highest Bavarian Alps. 

Here it is that the European Student 
Relief will hold its 1924 summer conference, 
July 24 to 31; a meeting of the most com- 
petent, virile, and sensible minds in the 
European academic world. 

This is the organization, whose energy 
built on a pure idea till it reached across 
the Atlantic into your own pocket, and se- 
cured your goodwill and the wherewithal 
to keep whole masses of European students 
from starvation. 

The meetings are always vibrant with 
tension. Here alone is it possible for 
people still quivering from the war, which 
is ten times as much alive in Europe as 
over here, to meet, to discuss, to agree. 

Had the plan been conceived as a purely 
political move to begin weaving the broken 
fabric of Europe quietly together, it could 
not have been surpassed. But it was or- 
ganized for the minding of its own busi- 
ness, for definite work toward realizable 
ends. That may be the secret of its po- 
litical success. 

The sessions are only open to delegates. 
Nevertheless it will be profitable for others 
to keep in touch with the developments. 
The mail address of the conference is 
Schloss Elmau, Post Klais, Bavaria, Ger- 
All information about the confer- 
ence must be secured from European Stu- 
dent Relief, 16, Bd. des Philosophes, Gen- 
eva, Switzerland. 


many. 


Student and Student-Christian Conferences 
ESTHONIA 


Student Christian Association 
Second half of June. 


CZECHO SLOVAKIA 


General 
conference. 


July 10—18—Student Renaissance Move- 
ment Conference at Apocno. 


DENMARK 


July 5—9—Student Conference, Nyborg 
Stand, Nyborg, Fyn. 


International Youth Conference at Fret- 
burg in Bresgau in South Germany from 
the 2nd to 9th of August. All information 
about this conference can be obtained from 
Dr. Dumesnil, 6 Rue des Vielles Vignes, 
Courbevoie, Seine, France. At this con- 
ference, American youth will be very wel- 
come, The Freiburg conference last year 
was an exceedingly inspiring one, 


THE NEW STUDENT 


Fellowship of Reconciliation. Interna- 
tional conference at Bad Boll in Wurtem- 
Students 


wishing to attend should apply to The Fel- 


berg, July 30 to August 5th. 


lowship of Reconciliation, 396 Broadway, 
New York City. 


British Fellowship of Reconciliation will 
hold its annual national conference from 
the 2nd to 9th of September at Caerlton in 
Monmouth-Shire. The subject will be “Re 
ligion and the Need of Today.” 
friends interested in the work are welcome. 


Foreign 


For information apply to The International 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, 17 Red Lion 
Square, London, W. C. 1. 


BONN UNIVERSITY 


Those interested in the Ruhr District will 
find a most remarkable university at Bonn. 
Formerly the inst. of h. 1. of the Kaiser’s 
family, the university has the most con- 
servative faculty in Germany, stolze Juris- 
ten—and the student body is the most 
liberal, The left-wing students have again 


won the student elections against the 
combined efforts of the duelling corpora- 


tions and al! other reactionaries. 


SPAIN 


The names of Arnold Bennett, John Gals- 
worthy, Prof. Gilbert Murray, Dr. L. T. 
Hobhouse, W. B. Yeats, H. G. Wells, Sidney 
Webb, Dr. C. H. Herford and eight other 
prominent Englishmen are signed to an ex- 
pression of sympathy with Professor Don 
Miguel de Unamuno, banished to the Ca- 
nary Islands by the King of Spain with the 
approval of the directory. 

“Thereby they intend to affirm not mere- 
ly their solidarity with the champions of 
but, further, their 


appreciation of the services to 


freedom of thought..... 
special 
knowledge and culture which Professor 
Unamuno has rendered by his writings, his 
university work, and his efforts in the 
cause of workers’ education.” Thus reads 
the memorial, in part, as reported by the 


Manchester Guardian. 


PLUS L. A. MAKES THREE 


The hope that the Pacific Coast will deal 
more gently with Japan flares up in our 
breast as we read the announcement that 
the University of Southern California is 
to have attached to it a new University for 
the study of diplomacy. 

The non-Wilsonian art is now to radiated 
from Washington, Chicago, and Los An- 
geles. (See Time magazine, May 5). Sur- 
prise your friends wih this dazzling in- 
formation: the present diplomatic uriver- 
sity is the Georgetown University at Wash- 
ington, the only original. The University 
of Chicago plans another. Plus L. A. 
makes 3. 


A College Year in Europe 
As Wandering Scholar 


A Wanderjahr in Europe is the dream of 
A school of Eu- 
ropean travel and university study is to 


every college student. 


be opened for college students in 1924-25 
in connection with the main foreign uni- 
The 


idea is for students to travel from one uni- 


versities and educational centers. 


versity to another, as did the mediaeval 
students, observing and studying at the 


same time. To this end, specially adapted 


courses are being arranged for in English 
and continental universities by Dr. Fred- 
eric (C. Howe, formerly director of the 
People’s Institute, and author of many 
books on political science, now in Europe 
working on plans with university author- 
ities. The idea has met with enthusiasm 
and various prominent educators abroad 
are forming committees to aid in promot- 
ing an American travel school in Europe, 
not only as an important educational move- 
ment, but as an instrument for bringing 
about a better understanding among the 
educated peoples of the world. 

The University travel year in Europe 
will begin October 1 or January 1, at the 
option of the student. The courses offered 
in universities will cover a good range of 
subjects so that students can choose freely, 
but an aim will be to emphasize the pecul- 
iar cultural contribution of each country. 
The English period, extending from three 
to six months as the students themselves 
may decide, will be conducted at King’s 
College and the London School of Eco- 
nomics in London, providing courses in 
English history, politics, literature, and 
modern languages: A short period in 
Brussels devoted to the history and the 
art of the Netherlands will be followed 
by two months at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
where lectures will be mostly in French, 
During April, the school will be in Darm- 
stadt, Germany, under the supervision of 
the Grand Duke of Hesse, and Count Her- 
mann Keyserling, the founder of the School 
of Philosophy at Darmstadt. Philosophy, 
German history, science and the arts will 
be studied here. The School will be in 
Italy in May where lectures will emphasize 
art, ancient and mediaeval history and the 
life of the Mediterranean. In June the 
group will attend a School of International 
Relations in Vienna under an eminent com- 
mittee, where will be presented the history 
of Central Europe, with emphasis on the 
relations of states and the peace of the 
world. During the summer of 1925 stu- 
dents may travel 
Paris or at the summer schools of Eng- 
land and the continent, 

The work in foreign universities is de- 
signed to be an adequate equivalent for a 
college year at home. Lectures will be 
given mostly in English. Every effort will 
be made to satisfy all American require- 
ments and to this end examinations will 
be set and attendance taken when neces- 
sary. Graduate students will be given aid 
in the carrying on of more advanced work. 
The school will not be limited to college 


or attend lectures in: 
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students but will include other properly 
While in 


will be regularly registered as 


qualified persons. universities 
students 
university students living ur“er university 
conditions. They will have access to clubs, 
and contacts with political movements and 
social and industrial activities. There will 
be periods of travel. 

A students’ committee will help in the 
Students 


may enroll for all or part of year. A 


organization of the travel school. 


complete announcement with estimates of 
cost and other details may be had in June 
by writing to Dr. Frederic C. Howe, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The girls undress the babies, weigh them, 
etc., according to Barnard social service re- 
ports. Our secretary just at that moment 
said something about week-end conferences. 


No doubt, no doubt; the contact is very 
close, and stimulating? Also industrial girls 
have new viewpoints on marriage. 


IMPERIALISM AND FELLOWSHIP 


is the title of the meeting of the Fellow- 
ship of Youth for Peace at Manhasset, 
Seaside Park, N. J., September 18-22, Ad- 
dress care of The Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, 396 Broadway, New York City. 


A Labor Party 


L. I. D. Conference at Belmar 


Students of socialistic interests are prom- 
ised an opportunity to cavort in $5 and 
$6 rooms at the New Columbia Hotel, Bel- 
mar, New Jersey, with elevators to street 
level and with running hot and cold water 
in every room, many of the rooms facing 
the boardwalk and ocean, and drinking 
water supplied by the municipality from 
deep artesian wells, at the June Confer- 
ence of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, June 25th to June 29th, 1924. 


Belmar is one of the fine summer re- 
sorts on the Jersey coast. It can be reach- 
ed in about two hours from New York by 
trains on the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
on the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 


The general topic for the conference 
comprises “The Tasks Before an American 
Labor Party,” and this is to be treated 
by several authorities of radical leaning, 
such as, Dr. Norman Thomas, Director of 
the L. I. D.; Dr. I. A. Hourwich; Dr. Scott 
Nearing; Senator Henrik Shipstead (prob- 
ably); George Soule, Jr. of the Labor Bu- 
reau; John Brophy, President of District 
2, United Mine Workers; Morris Hillquit, 
New York attorney. The last topic to be 
discussed is “A Social Utopia and A. L. P.” 


Private bath houses are for the use of 
guests of the hotel and their friends. Ten- 
nis courts and golf courses are within easy 
reach of the hotel. Saddle and driving 
horses are available. There are possibil- 
ities for fishing in the nearby Shark River 
and Bay. The hotel has a modern garage 
with a capacity for 75 cars. 
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Unlimber ! 


The editor of one of the oldest and best 
known American magazines, one which has 
kept to a fresh and vigorous policy, men- 
tioned to us the other day that he had 
just given up the plan of devoting four 
pages regularly to contributions from col- 
lege students. The reason was that it took 
too much effort to secure good material. 

Now this statement set us to thinking 
quite intensely. Here are 200,000 college 
students, and all of them together cannot 
be trusted to fill four pages with first rate 
writing. Surely this could not be said of 
the students of any other country. 

No harm is done by this admission. No- 
body seems to have thought of trying to 
write for a national magazine until after 
graduation. 

But why not? Assuredly nine tenths of 
the demands which students make for 
greater opportunity are not justified for 
the reason that larger opportunities already 
exist than the students have allowed them- 
selves to think about. 

Instead of trying to write clever stuff 
for a limping college monthly, why not try 
to write vigorously for a national pub- 
lication ? 

Why do we concern ourselves so much 
with all the trivial quarrels of a local 
campus, with all the little schemes of stu- 
dent “activities?”” Why do we play in imi- 
tation of grown-ups when we might as well 
be trying for real prizes, by competing 
against men? 

There is no need to be held back because 
of the lack of imagination of English De- 
partments, and to confine ourselves to 
freshmen themes about “A Sunday Picnic.” 


More than all else we need to unlimber 
and uncramp ourselves. 

P. S.—This editor, as well as a number 
of others, is probably still willing to print 
good work by college students. 


Our fear is not that we may do something wrong but that we may do 


nothing at all. 
SIC TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI 


“A growing divergence of tastes and 
ideals,” between Mr. Percy Marks and his 
bedfellows on the faculty of Brown Uni- 
versity, is given as the reason for his dis- 
missal, while the dismissal of Dr. Frederick 
L. Nussbaum, head of the Department of 
History at Temple University (Philadel- 
phia) is the strange publicity stunt whereby 
Dr. Russell H. Conwell, author of Acres of 
Diamonds,* exercises his fertile imagination 
to call attention to the plan of Temple 
University, (Philadelphia) to rival Yale, 
Princeton, and Cornell in this department. 

Another brace of startled professors, dis- 
missed last July from the University of 
Tennessee for other good reasons, such as 
failure to co-operate with the boosters, 
speaking of unwarranted opinions, protest- 
ing at the dismissal of colleagues, and act- 
ing in general like little cut-ups, have re- 
cently come to our attention. 

Professors Watson and Selvage at James 
Millikin University were dismissed despite 
the strike of four fifths of the student body, 
for reasons unknown to us, although they 
smell very much of heresy. 

In every one of the cases above mention- 
ed, students in numbers of from 100 to 700 
protested against the summary ejaculation 
of what they thought was the best energy 
of the respective colleges. 

Other scholars and gentlemen, released 
for spreading the poison of evolution are 
too numerous to mention. For suggesting 
a reading of Mr. James Harvey Robinson’s 
The Mind in the Making, another astonish- 
ed Wissenschaftler finds himself turned out 
of the academic pasture. 

In all the cases mentioned, the respective 
colleges and universities acted according to 
the best light which was given them, and 
in the pursuit of reason and the will of God 
as they construed it. A sincere interpreta- 
tion of patriotic interests, of race harmony, 
of the best economic interests of our society, 
of conjugal affection, together with a host 
of other good reasons, caused the now clas- 
sic instances of disengagement or inauspi- 
cious resignation from our colleges of men 
like Charles Beard, Harold J. Laski, James 
Harvey Robinson, Hendrick Van _ Loon, 
Joseph K. Hart, President Alexander Meik- 
lejohn, S. I- Kornhauser, Dean Kirchwey, 
James Cattell, President Wilson of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, and many others. 


*This lecture has been given 6,145 times 
to date, and is said to have put 3,400 men 
through college. Dr. Conwell’s other work 
is a book dealing with the lives of 4,043 
millionaires. 


THE BLACK AND THE RED 


Obviously the reason for all these dis- 
associations of ideas is not the fear of 
“radicalism.” There are many reasons, too 
complex for Mr. Sinclair and for mere im- 
mature students to challenge. 

We wish, therefore, to make only one 
remark in passing: that by some coinci- 


—Reed College Quest. 


dence, in almost every instance, these men 
were energetic, original, and liked by their 
students. Whatever his failure as sharer 
of tastes with the rest of the faculty, or as 
husband, or as Nordic, not one man in the 
list is an expressionless retailer of textbook 
balderdash. Somehow most of the blows of 
our trustees seem at least to have struck 
rock and not sand. 


Could it be that the learned men feared, 
not red flags, but red blood? 


‘Could it be possible that some of our col- 
lege presidents and trustees have been 
afraid, not of the “Truth”, but.of the ex- 
ceptional man? Mr. Laski enjoys an in- 
ternational reputation as the exponent of a 
brilliant theory of the State. Dr. Beard 
outstripped his American colleagues in ex- 
amining the relation between politics and 
economics, Robinson is one of the very few 
men in the country able to make theory pop- 
ular without making it vulgar, an art 
which might well be taught to college stu- 
dents. Dr. Meiklejohn was followed out of 
his college by the most brilliant team of 
young teachers to be found together in any 
American college. 

These men have had influence. 


Twelve Seniors refused to graduate be- 
cause their. president, Dr. Meiklejohn, was 
being dismissed. No sooner was Dr. Nuss- 
baum discharged than a group of students 
named their history club after him. The 
student government of Denison had the 
solid backing of the student body in protest- 
ing against the dismissal of Dr. Kornhauser. 
An editorial in The Brown Daily Herald 
regrets that undergraduates will be depriv- 
ed of the friendship and teaching of Mr. 
Marks, and 200 students endorse his posi- 
tion. However difficult to draw conclusions 
in the individual cases, an overwhelming 
mass of information convinces us that there 
must be something when there is wholesale 
dismissal of energetic men. 

What are our administrators afraid of? 
What is the Association of American Uni- 
versity Professors afraid of, that it has 
done nothing of effect in any of these cases? 

We cannot understand the fears of the 
older generation, and we do not see why 
we should be guided by unfelt bogeys. The 
business is getting a bit too thick for stu- 
dents to rest back any longer convinced that 
their immaturity prevents them from ex- 
ercising sane judgment. 

The academic procession is black. Mess- 


ieurs Administrators, can you guarantee red 
blood? 
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PAN-EUROPE 


When I was a boy, I was taught in 
school about Napoleon that his battles and 
his fields of corpses sprang from an un- 
limited ambition.—That the peoples of Eu- 
rope had groaned under his yoke. A few 
days ago I talked with a University in- 
structor, and he told me the same fairy- 
tale. And yet the defeat of Napoleon has 
dealt to us Europeans a hundred years of 
reaction. It set up against the democracies 
of the West a rock-hard Eastern Europe. 
And Germany became the strongest of the 
reactionary powers of Europe, not Russia. 
Russia is not Europe. Napoleon saw that, 
and Napoleon wanted Europe. (Here is 
not the place to talk about his choice of 
means). 

Goethe wanted Europe. Nietzsche want- 
ed. Europe; and his motto about the “good 
European” will become the program of the 
future youth. Indissolubly the politics and 
the culture of the smallest continent are 
united. The danger of the decay of Eu- 
rope is the danger of the destruction of 
Caucasian culture everywhere. The two 
strongest nations of this continent are 
slashing one another as if weapons could 
decide, as if the conquered had not always 
been the conquerors, as if a superiority in 
culture had never turned the last decision! 
Only the sacrifice conquers; never the sac- 
rificer. 

The day will come when European youth 
will stand up as one man. It will reach 
forth hands, out of its power it will free 
the nations, it will smelt them together, 
and it will found the democracy of Eu- 
rope: as a federation of free states. The 
sacredness of the word “state” will drive 
youth to the sacrifice, the greatness of cul- 
ture will be its faith; its gods will be Vol- 
taire and Goethe. 

The declaration of the program is al- 
ready written, in the book of the Austrian 
Cudenhove- Kalergie: Pan-Europ. 

The book is sensible, clear, and free from 
bathos. Perhaps it will loosen the flood. 


Let us believe! 
ROBERT BEKGRAN 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


Edwouard Benes, Foreign Minister of 
Czecho-Slovakia, R. H. Tawney of the Lon- 
don School of Economics, economic adviser 
of the British Labor Party, Louis Aubert 
of Paris, and Prof. Moritz J. Bonn of 
Munich are the public lecturers announced 
at the Institute of Politics at Williamstown, 
which opens August 1, and continues 
through August 29. 

Dwight Morrow of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and Gerard Swope, President of General 
Electric, are two among the unusually large 
number of American financiers, industrial- 
ists and political experts, who will also 
take part. 

Boris A. Bakhmeteff of New York City 
will lead the discussion of Soviet Russia. 

A large number of men prominent in 
American public life are registered as mem- 
bers of the school. 
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ONLY FOR WOMEN 


At Christiana (Norway) the Ladies will 
concern themselves with: “The Place of 
University Women in World Affairs” and 
“The Special Work of the International 
Federation of University Women.” The 
last is the name of the organization calling 
the Biennial Conference; the dates are 
Monday, July 28, to Friday August 1. 

The announcement contains suggestions 
for crystal-fine excursions from Christ- 
iania through the Land of the Midnight 
Sun, and Sweden and Denmark. Address 
care of The Wayfarers Travel Agency, 33, 
Gordon Square, Bloomsbury, London, 
Wi Gert. 


Republican Students 
of Germany 


A summer school on a large scale con- 
ducted much like the mediaeval universities 
under student management will be held at 
the University at Frankfurt am Main in the 
month of August under the direction of 
the Union of Republican Students of Ger- 
many, officially called “Kartell Republic- 
anischer Studenten Deutschlands und Oes- 
terreichs.” 

This represents also an effort by the 
combined liberal students to preserve the 
German Republic against the forces of re- 
action. It is seldom realized that hard- 
ly any of the parties which enthusiastically 
united at Weimar to form the German 
Republic are really supporting it. 

American students who are interested in 
the survival of the democratic form of goy- 
ernment in Germany will be interested in 
the announcement of its “Kartell” which 
follows: 

Chief theme of the school is: 

“Relations between economics and for- 
e'gn affairs.” 

Lectures will be held on the following 
special subjects: 

1. Foreign policy and international fi- 
nance. (Currency, International Loans 
and Finance Control). 

2. Customs-policy as a factor of foreign 
policy. Protectionism, dumping, cus- 
toms-unions, imperial preference sys- 
tems etc.). 

8. Questions of international traffic. 
(Railway tariffs, shipping policy etc. 

4. The economic war. (Its historical de- 
velopment, its continuance after the 
peace treaties, etc.). 


5. Labour and foreign policy (Trade Un-. 


ions international, international con- 
ventions regarding labour conditions). 

6. Economics and foreign affairs in the 
past. 


Besides those lectures concerning the 
main subjects there are some other sub- 
jects contemplated, especially a series of 
lectures on the League of Nations, its or- 
ganization, its activity in political and hu- 
manitarian matters, consolidation of Au- 
stria and Hungary, its future; also a lec- 
ture on internationality of science. 
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Up to this date the following German 
politicians and scholars have promised to 
give a lecture: 

S. Aufhauser (AFA) M. d. R. Berlin. 


Count J. Bernstorff, Vice-president of the 
Union Internationale des Associations 
pour la Societe des Nations, Starnberg, 

Prof. M. J. Bonn, Berlin. 

Geheimrat Lujo Brentano, Prien-Chiemsee, 
Oberbayern. 

Minister a. D. Dr. Rudolf Hilferding, 
Berlin. 

Staatssekretar z. D. Julius Hirsch, Berlin. 

Minister a. D. Hugo Preuss, Berlin. 

Prof. Sinzheimer, Frankfurt/M. 

Dr: Wehberg, Berlin. 

The lectures will be held in German or 
English or French as every lecturer likes 
it. For the general use there will be pro- 
vided short outlines of the lectures in the 
languages, which are not used by the lec- 
turer. The debates will take place with 
the help of interpreters. 

The kartell will pay the costs for all 
foreign lecturers but the expenses for the 
guests can not be borne by the kartell. The 
price for one day will be approximately 
8 shillings. 

The kartell will probably be able to pro- 
vide rooms in private houses, in each case 
the lecturers and students will find board 
and residence in Frankfurt. 

The “Kartell” “has a two-fold purpose, 
both in foreign and home politics. As re- 
gards the latter, it endeavors to serve the 
expansion of the democratic idea, to stand 
as a community of progress and positive 
practical idealism against destructive forces 
of the purely reactionary chauvinist move- 
ment among the German University Youth.” 

As regards foreign policy, the aim “can 
but be that of promoting with all possible 
force the idea that the common interest of 
the nations must be the supreme rule.” 


FROM NEW ZEALAND 


“The University College in this City is 
known as Victoria College and the most 
famous institution at the College is the 
Debating Society owing to the fact that 
within the last two or three years it has 
been invaded by a small band of progres- 
sive students. Until the year 1922 the 


Governor-General of the Dominion had al- 
ways been the Patron of this Society but 
in that year the Governor-General, Lord 
Jellicoe of Scapa Flow, refused to accept 
the position of Patron on the ground that 
the Society had decided to discuss political 
and social questions. To obviate any fu- 
ture trouble we abolished the office of 
Patron. I may add that some years ago 
the late Lord Bryce visited the College and 
specially urged the students to study social 
questions. Later on during the same year 
we were attacked in Parliament by a rather 
blatant politician who was fully con- 
vinced that we intended to destroy the 
Empire. The only noticeable result of the 
outburst was the large increase in the 
number of attendants at our debates.” 
From letter written by Mr. F. H. 
Haigh, Wellington, New Zealand. 
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Three Girls and the Cigaret 


All unwary, a trio of Smith College sen- 
iors was observed puffing cigarets in a 
tea-room near the school. It was another 
student who witnessed their act wherefore 
it might be assumed by the unenlightened 
that they should have been perfectly safe. 
There is nothing quite so reprehensible as 


‘ + ” 
“neaching, 


according to a widely accepted 
But it seems the honor 
at Smith. 
honor would not permit her to remain silent 
with respect to the delinquency of the 
three. She told and they have been sent 


home for violation of the school 


code of ethics. 


system goes The observer’s 


rule 
against smoking “in dormitories or about 
the college.” 

As for the offense of the three little 
maids, it is worth mentioning that they 
have not been disciplined for smoking, but 
for choosing not wisely the place of their 
Here is 
a distinction that will afford comfort to 
smokers in the feminine gender. It sig- 
nifies that school authorities, who once 
would have made the use or non-use of 
tobacco by girls a test of character on 
which they might base decisions to admit 
or exclude them, have been instructed by 
the courts before which questions involv- 
ing discipline for smoking have been raised. 
Rules of conduct enforceable on the school 
premises do-not “go” when the pupils are 
out of faculty jurisdiction. 


communing with Lady Nicotine. 


Further, it appears the courts, and prob- 
ably school authorities, have concluded that 
the smoking tide is going against the ob- 
jectors and it is useless to resist it beyond 
reasonable limits. 

That girls and women in rapidly increas- 
ing numbers are taking to cigarets is plain 
to all observers of current tendencies. Ex- 
perience has shown the futility of attempt- 
ing to alter a trend of this sort by prohibi- 
tions. If the girls will smoke, they will, 
and that’s the end of it. Quite likely 
they soon will be smoking on school prem- 
ises where now they are forbiden simply 
because it will be deemed better to avoid 
clandestine indulgences, always fraught 
with added evils. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Sentinel 


Here’s How! 
“Small and English” 


College students will be given a special 
session of the Sconset Summer School un- 
der the direction of Frederic C. Howe at 
Siasconset, Massachusetts in September. 

At this session there wll be an oppor- 
tunity to hear from Mr. Hendrick Van Loon 
a discussion of the material to appear in 
his new book “The Freedom of Thought.” 
The school is half camp, half inn, small 
and English. There will be home-made 
drama, concerts, sports, swimming, saddle 
horses, tennis, dances and golf. 


MINNEAPOLIS POLITICS 


(Continued from page 1) 

dom from federal control, retention of the 
present power of the Supreme Court, op- 
position to the soldier bonus, were planks 
generally considered conservative, while 
support of the McNary-Haughen farm re- 
lief bill, low tariff, federal child labor 
amendment, uniform divorce laws, and 
stricter punishment of defrauders such as 
oil scandalizers were of the kind considered 
progressive. 


Coolidge Almost 
Wins Yale 


Blocked by Democrats and Third Party in 
Mixed Convention 


Insurgents Show Strength 
By H. R. HUTCHISON 


Forty voices separated Coolidge from the 
two-thirds -vote necessary to win the nomi- 
nation of the inter-party convention at 
Yale University on May 28. His support- 
ers could not put through a motion to have 
the two-thirds rule changed; and the con- 
vention was declared a deadlock and ad- 
journed, since many delegates were leaving. 
So Yale has no official choice for the Pres- 
idency. The choice of Coolidge seemed to 
be such a hopelessly foregone conclusion 
that it resulted in a determined campaign 
to “Block Coolidge!” Posters were distri- 
buted, meetings held, and individual efforts 
made to arouse sentiment for a united op- 
position. 

No union could be attained between the 
Democratic and Third Parties. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this would have been no more 
effective than separate voting, for Cool- 
idge was far too strong to be outvoted, 
and the most that could be done was to 
block a two-thirds vote, which was neces- 
sary for nomination. The separate voting 
showed the Third Party to be almost as 
strong as the aged Democratic Party, for 
on the first ballot LaFollette polled 124 
votes as compared with the 134 votes for 
Carter Glass, the Democratic nominee. At 
the Democratic ante-convention, Glass had 
only a small following, but was finally sup- 
ported for the sake of obtaining Democ- 
ratic unity. Many sympathizers with the 
Third Party were not satisfied with La- 
Follette as candidate, so that the votes for 
LaFollette did not show the full strength 
of the Third Party. 

On the second ballot many shifted to 
Coolidge, resulting in a slight decrease for 
Glass and LaFollette, and the practical 
elimination of other candidates. Coolidge 
failed by 30 votes to obtain the necessary 
two-thirds, and, before a rule making a 
majority sufficient could be passed by his 
followers, the convention was declared a 
deadlock, inasmuch as many delegates were 
leaving. 

The convention was attended by about 
fifteen hundred students and visitors, many 


of the latter being prominent New Haven 
citizens specially invited. About half of 
all those attending were delegates. 

The complete ballot returns follow: 


First Ballot Second Ballot 


Coolhidge™y. see 340 396 
Glassa.. 26 3ene worl 134 129 
LaFollette ....... 124 120 
Da WES iccse esters ue 83 

DX: Paco Oia 22 al 
Johnson (M) 19 

DAVIS ee cts cre caine 16 

Moses .5 secret 2 

Total Votes Cast. 740 653 
Necessary for 

nomination ...... 494 436 


COOLIDGE SWEEPS. DARTMOUTH 


LaFollette Doubles Highest Democratic 
Vote 


A straw vote in chapel at Dartmouth 
gave Coolidge 887 out of 654 votes cast. 
LaFollette came next with 112, while the 
others came behind in the following order: 
Smith 45, Davis 25, McAdoo 28, Pinchot 
22, Underwood 10; others received less than 
10 votes. 


Steel Negroes 
Russell Sage Foundation Considers 


The Negro in Industry will be the sub- 
ject of part of the program at the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work which 
holds its 51st annual conference in Toronto, 
June 25th to July 2nd. This discussion will 
be under the direction of the Division on 
Industrial and Economic Problems and the 
chairmanship of Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
Executive Secretary of the National Urban 
League. The discussion promises to be 
specific since the leaders are all active as 
employers or others coming in direct con- 
tact with negro workers. 

Students are invited to apply for further 
information to Miss Mary Van Kleeck, Di- 
rector, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22nd Street, New York. 

The program as already arranged is as 
follows: 

The Negro in Steel 
John T. Clark, Executive Secretary, 
Pittsburgh Urban League. 

Negro Women in Industry 
Helen Sayre, Labor and Welfare Ad- 
ministrator of the Nachman Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 

Industrial Organization among Negroes 
Robert L. Mays, Pres. Railway Men’s 
International Association. 

Some Experiences with Negro Workers 
George B. Fout, Personnel Mer., 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. 

Negro Workers in Buffalo 
C. L. Peake, Dept. of Industrial Rela- 
tions, American Radiator Co., Buffalo. 

Forester B. Washington, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Armstrong Association of 
Philadelphia, and J. W. Montgomery of 
Toronto will open the discussion. 
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This Moon Is Not A Moon 
But A World 


Cyrano de Bergerac, Voyages to the Moon 
and the Sun, Broadway translations, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Translated by Richard Aldington 


What a day! Dumped onto the moon, 
engaged in a close tete a tete with the 
demon of Socrates, whisked back to a hill 


in Italy by a black messenger from Hell, 
into a dark dungeon and out again and up 
to the sun, managing hair-breadth escapes 
and coquetries with death, a chat with the 
oaks of Dodona and dismissal just short 
of a promised visit to the Kingdom of 
lovers. — And all as the companion of 
Cyrano de Bergerac, the blustering irre- 
pressible Cyrano of a hundred duels. 


One hears strange things as a wide- 
awake lunatic. This moon is not a moon 
but a world where a man from the moon 
is something of an eruption. 

“Well, my son,” says Socrates’ kindly 
demon, “You suffer the penalties of the 
failings of your world at last. Here, as 
there, exists a mob which cannot endure 
the thought of things to which it is not 
accustomed; but know that you receive a 
reciprocal treatment, for if someone from 
this earth should rise to yours and have 
the boldness to call himself a man, your 
learned men would have him smothered as 
a monster or as an ape possessed by a 
devil.” 

But one may hear excitingly new ideas 
about strange and forbidden subjects, on 
the Moon. There is the very latest on the 
limitation of armaments: in the Moon, no 
one has a handicap. “The giants are op- 
posed by the colossi, the fencers by the 
feeble, the unhealthy by the sick” and “if 
some one should strike any but his pre- 
scribed enemy, he is found guilty of cow- 
ardice.” Truly, our combats appear badly 
managed, even to so brave a warrior as 
Cyrano. “You,” a Moon soul tells him, 
“praise a man for having killed his enemy 
when he had him at an advantage” and “if 
he has triumphed by force, will you con- 
sider his enemy beaten because he has 
been overwhelmed? If he has thus beaten 
his enemy by chance, you should crown 
Fortune, not him, for he has contributed 
nothing.” 

There is a wide-awake Youth Movement 
in the Moon. “The old render every def- 
erence and honor to the young... and 
more, the fathers obey their children as 
soon as the latter have attained the age 
of reason in the opinion of the senate of 
philosophers.” For “when a warm young 
fellow is most apt to imagine, to judge, 
and to execute, is he not more capable of 
governing a family than an infirm man 
of sixty?” “It must be known that what in 
an old man is called prudence is simply a 
panic apprehension, a mad fear of under- 
taking anything which becomes an obses- 
sion.” And finally, “What, because your 


father was so lascivious he could not resist 
the charms of some baggage... you are 
to revere this sensual fellow as one of the 
seven wise man of Greece?” 

Poor Cyrano’s beliefs are knocked on the 
head by the invincible reasoning of these 
people. “If there is a God and you do not 
believe in him,” says he, “you will not 
only be mistaken but you will have dis- 
obeyed the precept which bids you believe 
in him; and if there is no God, you will be 
no better off than we.” 

“On the contrary,” he is answered, “I 
shall be better off than you, for if there 
is no God, you and I will be equal. But 
if, on the contrary, there is a God, I shall 
not have offended against something which 
I believed did not exist, since to sin, one 
must either know or will.” 

No, lest these modernisms seem shock- 
ing, know that Voyages to the Moon and 
the Swn was written in 1650 — just thirty 
years after the Mayflower set sail! Most 
wisely its front page is inscribed: “Age 
cannot wither her nor custom stale her in- 
finite variety.” 

The translator is Richard Aldington, who 
seems thoroughly to have enjoyed doing 
it. In his informative account of Cyrano’s 
life he attempts not only to distinguish 
between the few facts and the “Legend 
of Cyrano” which was Rostand’s author- 
ity, but to justify Cyrano’s alleged plagiar- 
isms. But he admits that “this scientists’ 
prejudice about priority of ideas is out of 
place in literature; we are engaged in 
creating a temper of the mind, in civil- 
izing, not in riding an intellectual steeple 
chase.” And so one wonders of what im- 
portance it is whether Cyrano really was 
a Gascon nobleman or merely had the char- 
acteristics of one. The “temper of mind” 
of Cyrano’s book is exactly that which 
sparkles through Rostand’s play: chivalry 
to self-destruction, bravery to the point of 
madness, crusading even against wind- 
mills; and, above all, it is exceedingly en- 
tertaining, dramatic and witty. 

There is much about the Voyages which 
is obscure, extravagant and nonsensical, 
but the robustness and never bitter satire 
are infinitely appealing in days when any 
one may ride in an airship, but few jour- 
ney to the moon. 

1h, ae 


Roads Towards Better 
Human Relationships 


| in America | 
+ in Industry 
| between Nations! 


A Summer School in the country, for 
young people of various races and 
nations, for the study, discussion and 
practice of a constructive basis of 
peace 

JUNE 30 to AUGUST 9 
For further information concerning 

rates, program, etc., write to 
The Secretary, Woolman School, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


COLLEGE DRAMA 


The Crow’s Nest 
and Its Future 


By VIRGINIA WESTFALL ’26 
University of Washington 


Until the fall of 1920 dramatic work at 
the University of Washington was confined 
within the narrow limits of two student- 
controlled clubs between which existed a 
very active rivalry. No courses having for 
their aim actual play-production were of- 
fered in the curriculum, the dramatic de- 
partment consisting only of one member 
whose interest and activities were directed 
toward public speaking and the charming 


but mildly stimulating art of reading out 
loud. 


With the advent of Mr. Glenn Hughes, 
himself a Washington graduate, began the 
transition of the dramatic work at that 
university from the sphere of a social ac- 
tivity dominated by campus leaders to that 
of a systematic training in aesthetic values 
and their interpretation which it now is. 
The antagonism which the efforts of Mr. 
Hughes aroused among the unthinking stu- 
dents was soon swallowed up in the interest 
immediately awakened in circles outside the 
university. Such plays as Oscar Wilde’s 
A Florentine Tragedy, and The Importance 
of Being Earnest, Synge’s In the Shadow 
of the Glen, Shaw’s Candida, Schnitzler’s 
Simoon, Shakespeare’s As You Like It, and 
The Taming of the Shrew, produced under 
the personal direction of a responsible fa- 
culty member cooperating with the Depart- 
ment in Painting, Sculpture, and Design, 
naturally created wider interest than the 
former jolly little clan gathering whose 
purpose was to offer perhaps such a play 
as Daddy Long-Legs, the scenery for which 
had probably been rented a day or two be- 
fore from a local agency. Under the new 
arrangement, more able and serious stu- 
dents were attracted by Mr- Hughes’ work, 
and the university as a whole began to look 
toward the production of plays for the first 
time with genuine respect instead of genial 
indulgence. 

In 1922, Mr. Albert R. Lovejoy, formerly 
a special instructor and coach of dramatics 
at New Hampshire State College, gave up 
the work which he had been doing in the 
Neighborhood House theatres in New York 
and came to Washington to add new im- 
petus to the faltering progress of the dram- 
atic work which Mr. Hughes. had so val- 
iantly supported alone. Aiming toward a 
self-sufficient department which would 
create and produce plays and provide the 
designs for the sets and costumes, Mr. Love- 
joy took over the actual direction and choos- 
ing of all plays, while Mr. Hughes devoted 
himself to the literary and historical side 
of the work. For any offering which is of 
such scope as to demand the work of two 
men, Mr. Hughes collaborates with Mr. 
Lovejoy in directing. Their joint produc- 
tion, The Romancers, received favorable 
comment in Theatre Magazine. Perhaps 
their most ambitious work, He Who Gets 
Slapped, by Andreyev, provoked the most 
excited comment. It was indeed a brave 
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venture for amateurs and fully justified 
itself, surprising the apathetic into interest 
by its unusual character and satisfying the 
many who eagerly seized this opportunity 
to see so unique an offering. 

Mr. Lovejoy’s laboratory, tucked away in 
one of the gables on Denny Hall has been 
facetiously dubbed “The Crow’s Nest.” It 
is a miniature theatre equipped with lights, 
curtains, and scenery, giving opportunity 
for actual stage practice. Here the courses 
in play-acting are given, and next year 
under an _ enlarged curriculum, other 
classes, in the technique of pantomime, 
voice, and dramatic interpretation, will be 
given. The room adjoining the Crow’s 
Nest, formerly a lecture-room, has recently 
been made into a workshop, and will next 
year be equipped with the paraphernalia 
necessary to a course in construction of 
model and actual stage settings, properties, 
costumes, masks, etc. This Theatre Work- 
shop course will also include work in stage 
lighting and the general mechanics of the 
theatre. 


Mr. Lovejoy plans, hereafter, to use only 
juniors and seniors in dramatic art, for 
the all-university plays produced in Meany 
Hall auditorium, thus providing himself 
trained material in a group of students who 
have had two years’ preparation in the 
technique of the theatre. 


A second book of original plays, the fruit 
of Mr. Hughes’ class in play-writing, has 
just been published and is expected to 
provide material for use in the Crow’s Nest 
and probably for production in Meany Hall. 
So it is to be seen that a well-rounded 
smoothly-run department has developed in 
spite of the very unpromising beginning. 

During the spring quarter, in connection 
with the extension service of the university, 
Mr. Lovejoy and Mr. Hughes took a re- 
pertory company on a tour of the neighbor- 
ing towns and cities, offering Her Hus- 
band’s Wife. At the University during the 
summer session, a student repertory com- 
pany will present a series of four plays, 
including an out-door production of Rost- 
and’s The Romancers, and of Her Hus- 
band’s Wife, Murch Hares, and The White 
Headed Boy. 


For the winter session of 1924-25 five 
plays have been planned: The Swan, R. U. 
R., Beggar on Horseback, Hauptmann’s 
Henry of Aue, and Moliere’s Misanthrope. 


Perhaps the secret of Mr. Lovejoy’s suc- 
cess lies in the quiet unassuming way in 
which he attempts the impossible. Convinced 
of the cultural possibilities of a thorough 
course in dramatic art, he strives toward 
the realization of those possibilities. He 
says little about his aims, but wherever he 
goes, changes occur—new. courses are in- 
troduced, the Crow’s Nest is renovated, and 
new talent developed. No one knows ex- 
actly how these things come about, only 
that they do, and with an inevitability that 
is truly remarkable. They seem so much 
a matter of course that the idea of opposing 
them never occurs to anyone. Mr. Lovejoy 
doesn’t argue, he is simply oblivious to 
everything but the task in hand, which, 
with him, is to further the growth of his 
department and the education of his stu- 
dents until he will have established a dram- 
atic tradition at Washington which will 
tolerate nothing but first-rate productions. 


‘““‘UNGARTERED PETRARCHAN”’ 


“There is a deplorable lack of culture,” 
says The Daily Illini, “on the part of our 
denizens when things come to such a pretty 
pass that students are haled into court for 
such a small matter as awakening the in- 
habitants of a scant dozen houses while 
serenading their lady loves: 

“We have read whole five-foot shelves of 
mid-Victorian novels concerning moonlight 
trysts and have found nothing whatever 
concerning irate and sleepless neighbors. 
One didn’t have such things, in the good 
old days. It simply wasn’t done, that’s all. 
Who could imagine some unaesthetic tene- 
ment dweller crashing in upon an ungar- 
tered Petrarchan serenader playing his iron 
guitar? It would have spoiled an entire 
novel. 


“Needless to say such interruptions in 
our own University district will likewise do 
much to destroy campus literature and that 
too at a time when the center of culture is 
rapidly shifting to the mid-west. 

“The whole matter deserves thorough at- 
tention. If the law upholds the neighbors 
in their protests then we feel that the con- 
stitutionality of the law should be tested. 
The Daily Illini is making a whole-hearted 
effort to foster culture on the campus, and 
serenading, being a phase of culture, ought 
not to be curtailed for such trivial matters 
as loss of sleep.” 


‘“VARIOUS RACES”’ 


The Summer Term at Woolman School 
will be the attempt of a group of young 
people, including persons of various races 
and nationalities, to study and discuss 
frankly some of the spiritual, social, psy- 
chological and physical facts which are nec- 
essary for an intelligent understanding of 
“Peace on Earth, Goodwill to Men.” 


The faculty includes such men as Dr, 
Alexander C. Purdy, Professor of Practical 
Theology at Hartford Seminary; Dr. Will 
C. Ryan, Professor of Education at Swarth- 
more College; Mrs. B. B. Wessel, Associate 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, Con- 
necticut College; Miss Gladys Boone, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Woman’s Trade Union 
League, Philadelphia; Mr. J. Henry Scat- 
tergood, Special Commissioner to the Ruhr, 
1928; Mr. John P. Fletcher, English Quaker. 
The courses are varied: The Life and 
Teachings of Jesus; Quakerism: A Study 
in Modern Liberal Christianity; Race Prob- 
lems in America; Pressing Problems in In- 
ternationalism; Problems of Labor and In- 
dustry; Religious Education. 

There will also be opportunity for tennis, 
bathing, boating and other forms of sport 
and recreation. 

For the six-weeks term, including tuition, 
board and lodging, the rate is $80. For non- 
resident students, $7.50 for each 3-hour-a- 
week course. For all regular courses $25. 

M'‘ss Caroline G. Norment, Acting Di- 
yector of the school, will be glad to furnish 
any further information. 


EDITORIAL: 


The Contagion of Love 


By Prof. PAUL A. DOUGLAS 
University of Chicago 


Since Pasteur, we have come to under- 


stand why physical infection spreads. 
Since the Great War, many have come to 
realize that hate multiplies in a similar 
way. He who is hated, hates back. Cru- 
elty and injustice enrage the injured who 
seeks in turn to injure hig oppressor. For 
the last ten years the world has been mul- 
tiplying its hatreds until today great spir- 
itual diseases afflict continents of people 
and so poison the mind of nations and 
classes against each other that wars seem 
inevitable. To many, mankind seems 
doomed to perish by an accumulation of 
its own poisons. 

And so it would be doomed, were there 
not another contagious force in the world 
—love; the exercise of which creates its 
own likeness in the hearts of other men. 
When men see love in practise, they advise 
it and are impelled to be more loving to 
Hatred dissolves before love 


We cannot hate 


one another. 
as ice before the sun. 
him who loves us. 

John Woolman’s love and concern for the 
Negro slaves so influenced the members 
of the Society of Friends that by 1775 they 
had freed their slaves and had taken the 
cause of abolition to heart as one of their 
major concerns. This concern so impelled 
Benjamin Lurdy that in the dead of win- 
ter, he walked from Baltimore to Benning- 
ton, Vermont, in order to convince a young 
man by the name of William Lloyd Garri- 
son that he should take up the cause of 
abolition. The fire of Garrison’s spirit 
awoke the moral consciousness of America 
and slavery was doomed. The loving ef- 
forts of Woolman therefore lived on in 
the lives of others and helped to liberate 
the blacks. 

The spirit of that saint of science, 
Michael Faraday, lives on, not only in the 
electrical developments that have sprung 
from his researches, but also in the atti- 
tude towards life that he communicated to 
all -his students and fellow-workers, from 
Tyndall down. Tolstoi in Russia and 
Gandhi in India have touched the lives of 
millions by their attempt to live the life 
of love. The child-feeding that has been 
carried on in Europe has been virtually 
the only peace producing that has been 
done since the armstice. 

In a world so infected with hate, there 
is a desperate need for men and women 
to fill themselves with that “spirit,” which 
in the words of James Naylor, “delights 
to do no evil nor to avenge any wrong, 
but to endure all things, in hope to enjoy 
its own in the end. Its crown is meekness, 
its life is everlasting love unfeigned, it 
takes its kingdom with entreaty and not 
with contention and keeps it by loveliness 
of mind.” 
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BETTER TEACHING 


We do not know of an instance this 
year of as thorough a revamping of curri- 
culum as was begun at Amherst by Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn last year. (New Student, 


October 6, 1923). Amherst has fallen to 
piecework again, despite the hopes of her 
administration, for lack of a corps of 
teachers which could carry on. 


Rockford College, Illinois, a women’s 
school, inaugurated a group major system 
based on “human interest” rather than 
purely vocational needs. The course is led 
off by a consideration of “the Nature of 
Man and the World” which shall survey 
the fields of learning. (See The New Stu- 
dent, Feb. 16). 

President Hopkins of Dartmouth, ener- 
getic and imaginative, sent a committee of 
Seniors on a trip through several institu- 
tions, that they might make their own 
recommendations as to curriculum, entire- 
ly free from even a hidden faculty direc- 
tion of their activity. (New Student, 
March 26). 


They found, “In brief,’ that one should 
“sive the good man a chance to find him- 
self in his college work -and not hold him 
down to the childish requirements neces- 
sary for the less capable. If the college 
doesn’t, then be sure he’ll make his excite- 
ment for himself.... Fifty years ago.... 
cows into class.... Today we’ve extra-cur- 
riculum activities. When studies are made 
adventurous and creative enough perhaps 
they’ll have all the scope they want in 
their academic freedom.” (New Student, 
April 26). 


RELEASE THE EXCEPTIONAL 


Indeed the year has been characterized 
by the rapid spread of various adaptations 
of the tutorial system and new “honors” 
courses. Harvard, Princeton, Swarthmore, 
and Smith have led. The new style. tends 
to give individual instead of mass instruc- 
tion, individual direction, freedom from 
petty restrictions, emphasis of a central 
interest, escape from petty tests with a 


compensating thorough final examination: 


on the whole education received. (New Stu- 
dent, March, 29, May 10). 


PROGRESS IN STUDENT 
GOVERNMENTS 


Student government officers met in end- 
less conferences, tinkered with the ma- 
chine, and decided that they were almost 
a failure. Ideas of a large scope were lack- 
ing. The Vassar student council found 
that it could not enforce the endless ac- 
cumulation of rules, and could not get the 
student body enthusiastic about remould- 


ing them. So it resigned in a body. A 
new constitution has been adopted. We 
note no spectacular provisions. 

Howard College, Washington, won a 


fight of several years to secure a student 
government for itself, and starts off with 
enthusiasm. There is no reason why 


Negroes should not govern themselves as 
much as white students do. 

The only college of which we know where 
the student government rests on an inter- 
esting and individual idea is at Mount 
Holyoke, where faculty and students make 
a horizontal instead of a vertical ruling 
group. Both attend the meetings of the 
Mount Holyoke Community on equal terms; 


the committees are made of faculty and 
students together. 


We let The Boston Transcript speak for 
us editorially on student governments: 


“ ... At Vassar, evidently, as at many 
other colleges, student government is not 
government at all and it never can be real 
government until the faculties and trustees 
give the undergraduates authority as well 
as duties. Their trick play has been work- 
ed so often that it has outlived its useful- 
ness. With a great show of generosity 
they have delegated to student councils 
such disagreeable tasks as they themselves 
do not want to perform and retained for 
themselves jurisdiction over all matters 
that are of any importance. Under the 
present scheme of things student govern- 
ing boards act largely in the role of cam- 
pus policemen or probation officers. If the 
students get any satisfaction out of such 
arrangement, that, of course, is their bus- 
iness. They ought to know what they 
like. The Quadwrangler’s inclination would 
be to throw the whole plan overboard. If 
he couldn’t make all the rules for the 
regulation of student conduct, he would 
not make any of them. Let the faculty 
do its own dirty work, is his motto.” 


Or, let the student government concern 
itself with something more important: see 
under “Better Teaching.” 


INVISIBLE THREADS 


Among the efforts to bying education 
into relation with affairs has been the in- 
stitution of a new scholarship at Oberlin, 
the first, we are told, of a number to come, 
there and elsewhere, for the student who 
uses his summer to work as employe and 
to write the best report on industrial har- 
mony. (New Student, March 1). 

A remarkable enterprise, which in its 
third year is being flattered by imitation, 
is the Bryn Mawr Summer School for work- 
ing girls. (New Student, May 10). The 
University of Wisconsin now announces 
that it has gone one better by instituting a 
summer school wherein working girls will 
go to college, while their places in industry 
are taken by college girls. 

Amherst students, without faculty aid, 
continued the Mount Holyoke Trade Union 
classes, which the college dropped out of 
its catalog without notice or apology at the 
end of the Meiklejohn regime. (N. St., 
March 15). While Swarthmore students on 
their own initiative instituted a series of 
student-industrial conferences with the ob- 
ject of learning from labor leaders what 
the labor movement was thinking ahout. 
(New Student, Jan, 5). 


PROFESSORS 


got a larger share in the control of Vas- 
sar College, where they were confirmed in 
the right to liberty of expressed opinion, 
were given the right to direct the educa- 
tional policy of the institution, had their 
departments insured against trustee inter- 
ference without conference, and were pro- 
tected against gifts to the college with 
strings tied to them that might choke off 
the above accrued benefits. (New Student, 


March 1). 
A Cornell professor discovered how to 
teach. (N. S., Dec. 1). He managed it 


without a cut system, he let students do 
laboratory work just when they chose, he 
let them take tests over till satisfied with 
the grade, he took the time usually devoted 


to quizzes for personal conferences. He 
did a few more things. It worked. 


“ACADEMIC FREEDOM’’ 


The rout of the American Association of 
University Professors would seem to be 
general. In December it convened and 
adopted resolutions. (New Student, Jan. 
5.) No one seems to have been overawed. 
At any rate, dismissals keep going on, and 
then the Association committees inquire 
whether it has been done politely. 


Columbia University, the especial target 
of Mr. Sinclair’s Goose Step, extended 
greater control over outside speakers to 
the student clubs. These appoint a com- 
mittee which O. K.’s speakers and gets the 
decision confirmed by the University Sec- 
retary. If the Secretary disapproves, he 
summons a small professorial committee, 
before which a member of the student com- 
mittee argues the case. The final decision 
rests with the Secretary, but if it is ad- 
verse, the students are allowed to publish 
the proceedings. The arrangement has 
been quite satisfactory. 

The undergraduate committee of the Har- 
vard Union was less fortunate. It played 
a pretty game with the Governing Board, 
it invoked Bertrand Russell, it filled the 
Crimson, in the effort to get student con- 
trol over the speakers’ program; all to no 
avail. The case is now appealed to Pres- 
ident Lowell, and it looks as if it would 
stay there. 

For the Universities are afraid, afraid, 
afraid. 


CLUBS 


International Relations Clubs, League of 
Nations Non-Partisan associations, League 
for Industrial Democracy groups, and sim- 
ilar organizations gave evidence through 
their activities of a growing student in- 
terest in affairs, 

The League for Industrial Democracy, 
with its slogan, “Production for Use, not 
Profit,” had a thriving year, organizing in 
a large number of colleges, as the result of 
a trip by Mr. Paul Blanshard- 
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CONFERENCES ON ‘‘PROBLEMS”’ 


These the editor refuses to summarize, 
now that finals are over. Imagine any 
subject under the sun, and a circle of earn- 
est young faces, and _find the location in 
your file of The New Student. 

Nevertheless the biggest single event of 
the college year was the Indianapolis Stu- 
dent Volunteer Convention, 6000 students 
and 7000 total. It set the “problems” of 
war, of race, and of youth movements 
ricocheting through the colleges from East 
to West. It provided the most artistic 
handling of the “discussion” method on a 
large scale that we expect ever to see. 


PACIFISTS 


got their impetus largely through develop- 
ments in this convention, and since then 
there has been a merry rumpus. 

Thirty-eight students at Northwestern, 
a minority out of 160 who had held a post- 
Indianapolis convention, signed the pacifist 
pledge. They were attacked with more 
indignation than accuracy by the college 
editor, and then the Chicago Tribune broke 
loose. 

Before it was over, the Thirty-EHight had 
been honored by the combined attack of 
the American Legion, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the fire-belching 
Dean of the Law School, the combined fra- 
ternities, the citizenry of Evanston, the 
President of the United States, the Grand 
Army of the Republic, Mr. Daugherty’s 
men in the vicinity who were not occupied 
with rifling the desks of Senators, cham- 
bers of commerce, the army of Commer- 
cial’s, in brief, by all patriotic Americans 
in the neighborhood. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps be- 
gan a counter-attack on the pacifists by 
meeting and resoluting, and also by com- 
petitive drill for the Distinguished Col- 
lege Rating. There was no doubt left that 
the institutions are patriotic. The R. O. 
T. C. has rather profited by the publicity. 

The conference of Methodist students at 
Louisville, Kentucky, took a radical stand 
on industry, race prejudice, prohibition, 
and pacifism. 106 voted against the pa- 
cifist pledge, 79 for it, and 141 undecided. 
For the entire controversy, see The New 
Student, March 15, April 12, 26, May 10). 

The Fellowship of Youth for Peace was 
formed, as a youth movement” dedicated 
to absolute pacifism, 700 strong. It allied 
itself to the Fellowship for Reconciliation. 


POLITICAL COMPLEXION 


Of this it is too early to speak. The 
New Student plans to take a straw vote 
in the fall, with the help of leading col- 
lege papers. Although the Republican 
Party has organized clubs in over 150 col- 
leges and universities, the nominating con- 
ventions thus far have been far more lib- 
eral than those throughout the country as 
a whole. LaFollette has made a phenom- 
enal run, invariably a strong runner-up 
when not an actual winner, though Coolidge 
leads safely. 


HONOR SYSTEMS 


are following a rocky road. When they 
don’t “work” the reason seems generally 
to be the failure of the “tattling’”’ provi- 
sion. Oberlin has just abolished this. 


On the other hand, the University of 
Illinois students are campaigning for a re- 
turn of the system, which was abolished 
there last year, asserting that there has 
been an increase of cheating under the 
half-hearted faculty proctor system. 


A great deal of nonsense seems to be 
talked about the honor system, which at 
best is a prickly problem. There has been 
too much of a preaching attitude by the 
college press. 

The plain fact is that the complete sys- 
tem is called an “honor” system by cour- 
tesy only. The student pledges his honor 
as a gentleman not to cheat, or require 
watching, and then he pledges his dis- 
honor as a blackguard to watch and be 
watched. If he is suspected, he is haled 
before a court, too often composed of over- 
righteous people—especially true of girls’ 
courts,—is not confronted with the com- 
plainant, and, word of honor to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, is considered guilty 
till he can prove himself innocent. (We 
are speaking of the usual arrangement, 
not the exceptional one). 

Thus the system is one of expediency, 
the only purpose of which is to protect 
“orades” as a true index of the amount of 
work forced. 

As such, it is necessary; since grades and 
degrees, as a rough and ready symbol that 
some mechanics have taken place, are in- 
dispensable to a college. And it is prefer- 
able to manage it ourselves rather than 
have the professors do it. 

As a matter of expediency, then, the 
student government will probably have to 
continue, by moral exhortation, with 
tongue stuck in a highly private cheek, to 
hound the moralists against the cheaters. 
That, we hope. will free the rest of us for 
“lethargy.” We shall then have time to 
pledge our honest honor, and to mind our 
business. 

But as for the college itself: if it be- 
comes highly concerned about honor sys- 
tems, it thereby admits, 1. that its teach- 
ers are unable to teach; 2. that it believes 
that an education is not Jacob wrestling 
with an angel, but Willic wrestling for a 
sheep’s epidermis. 


WELLESLEY EXPELS CATS 


Five feline cats, not human, are to be 
removed from the Wellesley campus through 
the efforts of the Bird Club. 

Cats have been known to hang themselves 
when put in collars. 


LEFT WINGS 


At Harvard, on May 26, a group of stu- 
dents met to form a Left Wing organiza- 
tion, the object of which is to encourage 
undergraduates “not to shrink from rad- 
icalism ag such, but rather to..... com- 
prehend the various forms it has taken, 
and perhaps work out more satisfactory 
sqlutions.” 


THE STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


The International Universities League of 
Nations Federation; that is the title of the 
federation of clubs throughout Europe and 
America similar to the college branches of 
the League of Nations Non-Partisan Asso- 
ciation in the United States, which is a 
member. It meets in Geneva, August 25 
to September 1, just before the League of 
Nations itself, to study the latter. 

At the last meeting, in April, the fact 
that America wag represented caused en- 
thusiasm among the delegates and an 
American, Mr. John C. Duniway, Rhodes 
Scholar at Queens College, Oxford, was 
elected Vice-President. The Federation 
will co-operate wherever possible with the 
Confederation Internationale des Etu- 
diants, see page 2. 


PRIZES WON IN U. S. 


Mr. Corliss Lamont, of Harvard, Chair- 
man of the College Division of the Amer- 
ican member, the League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association, announces the award 
of three prizes for essays on the subect, 
Why the United States should join the 
League of. Nations. 

The winners are: Miss Ruth Morton, U. 
of Minneapolis, $100; William A. Russ, 
Ohio Wesleyan U., $50; Laura Murfee 
Anderson, Marion, Alabama, $25. 


GERMANY: YOUTH MOVEMENT 


At Dreissigacker, in the state of Thur- 
ingia, is a peoples’ College that has cost an 
immense amount of effort to people desir- 
ing the extension of higher learning to 
common people. In Europe the regular 
universities are not nearly so available as 
in America. 

Dreissigacker had a fire last February, 
which cost $15,000 in damage. Visitors in 
the state will want to see this college, and 
possibly to aid it. The need is great, and 
the school has the hearty recommendation 
of American students who visited there last 
summer. 

Contributions will be forwarded if ad- 
dressed to The New Student.. The Pines, 
Woodstock, New York, during the summer 
months. 


FIFTY DOLLARS IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME 


If you desire a sparetime position 
to act as our Representative, we are 
sure our proposition and plan will 
give you a chance to make $2.00 an 
hour and up. Work very pleasant. Now 
is the time to prepare for your sum- 
mer vacation. 


EXPERIENCE 
UNNECESSARY 
It will cost you only 1c postal, with 


your name and address, to learn all 
about our special offer. 


Address 
Circulation Manager 
ORIENT MAGAZINE 
145 Nassau Street New York 
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